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Ghe South African Outlook 


‘‘ If you Christians,” said a non-Christian Chinese 
to a missionary, ‘‘ really believe one tenth of what 
you say you believe, why are you not ten times more 
enthusiastic about it?”’ 
se * & * * 
Armistice in Korea. 

With deep thankfulness to God the Christian world 
welcomes the cessation of hostilities and the overcoming of 
the difficulties which impeded it in Korea. We are called 
to prayer that the new-found peace may endure and provide 
a chance for the recapture of a sense of brotherhood such 
as will promote the healing of the dreadful wounds of the 
past three years ‘ at first intention ’, as the surgeons say. 

The historian of the future, telling of this local war 
which followed so nearly under the shadow of the greater, 
global war, will perhaps write of it as no more than a major 
military incident. But it will nevertheless remain a land- 
mark in the human story as the first time that the nations 
united to take the field against aggression and for no 
immediate ends of their own. Had they done so on earlier 
occasions the course of recent history might have run very 
differently. 

The cessation of fighting presents the nations with a 
different challenge, the rehabilitation of a land torn and 
devastated through three terrible years. Now is indeed a 
time for them to demonstrate the sincerity of many of their 
professions, and we trust that they will do so and write a 
new page in the story of national salvage through inter- 
national cooperative endeavour. 

Happily there is good news on the church front in 
Korea, with signs that out of depths of suffering almost 


unprecedented is coming a mighty movement Godward. 
The Bible is in demand to a degree unknown even in 
Korea, and the revised translation is available. (It was 
completed in 1950 and smuggled out of the country into 
safety in a jar carriedly innocently on the head of a woman.) 
The spirit of prayer and of testimony and of determination 
to get right with God and neighbour, which characterised 
the very remarkable awakening of neariy fifty years ago, is 
reappearing. Herein beyond anything else lies hope for 
the healing of the nation’s sorrows. 
® * x * 

A University for Central Africa. 

The first ocular evidence of the embryo university for 
Central Africa is the foundation stone of its buildings 
which was laid by the Queen Mother on the thirteenth of 
July at Mount Pleasant, a ridge about six miles out of 
Salisbury. How soon the ‘earnest’ which this stone 
represents will be fulfilled in the establishment of faculties, 
the erection of buildings for teaching and residence, and 
the opening of classes, nobody knows. But the purpose is 
there and the opportunity of the presence of the Queen 
Mother was wisely seized to associate her with the initial 
act which marks the beginning of its translation into sub- 
stance. Her Majesty spoke at the function about the value 
of “a university in which students of all races will share 
the same teaching and undertake the same courses on. a 
basis of academic equality.” The stone now stands in its 
place and will, we hope, be surrounded before long by the 
first group of buildings. The site has been given by the 
City Council of Salisbury and an outline five-year plan for 
the university envisages a student body of two hundred 
and eighty-five by 1958. A wise choice has been made 
for the first occupant of the post of registrar in the person 
of Mr. Langham Murray who has had such long and 
successful experience in that capacity for the University of 
South Africa. Many will echo the hope expressed at this 
inauguration by the vice-chairman of the University Board 
that “ the liberal spirit of the university will influence the 
relationship between White, Black, and Brown peoples 
throughout the three Territories.” 

* * * * 
The wrong Way to do it. 

The Minister of Finance has succeeded in shocking the 
country with his budget proposals ; not so much at the 
amount of money which he demands from us as at the 
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manner in which he proposes to get it. To the amaze- 
ment of most people he has revealed himself as the ally of 
one of South Africa’s worst enemies, malnutrition. It is 
almost incredible that he can be so out of touch with the 
life of the ordinary folk that he does not consider that the 
staple food of the poor is the last thing that shou!d be made 
more expensive, or that he does not see the false economy 
of his proposal. In any country in which the people are 
fairly represented in parliament no government would be 
likely to risk such a course, even in a time of real national 
emergency. But here, where the large majority of those 
for whom bread is really the staff of Jife are represented in 
the legislature in a token fashion only, it is presumed to be 
safe. (Senator Ballinger has recently reminded the joint 
session of Senate and Assembly that the number of people 
whom he alone represents is larger than the total of votes 
cast for all the representatives of the government party in 
the recent parliamentary election—and they number 
ninety-four!) We believe that the vigorous protests 
which are coming from bodies like the National Council of 
Women, or, in a very practical fashion, from a Johannes- 
burg municipal councillor, are entirely natural and right. 
We are not facing a desperate emergency. On the con- 
trary there is much abnormal prosperity in the country 
which could contribute what is needed. Why must bread 
and flour be preferred for taxation to fantastic wool profits, 
to liquor, to tobacco, or other luxuries ? Moreover, it is 
very difficult to see the sense in easing the subsidisation of 
bread and flour by means which will inevitably increase 
expenditure on health and relief. 

Another aspect of the Minister’s proposals is arousing a 
good deal of not unreasonable criticism, though in less 
vigorous and feeling terms. Increasing the cost of petrol, 
tyres, and cars without discrimination is definitely not 
taxing a luxury, as it might have been long years ago. To- 
day it means adding in some measure to the cost of practi- 
cally everything for everybody. It puts strain on the 
whole circulatory system of the country and thus slows up 
healthy development in the body politic. 

We hope that heed will be paid to the strong protests 
from all over the country, more particularly in regard to 
the additional cost of food, and that the Minister will have 
the courage to think again and avoid adding to the burdens 
of the poorest in the land. 

* * # * 
Dagga. 

The dagga evil has a much stronger grip upon South 
Africa than is generally supposed, and the resultant mis- 
chief is peculiarly degrading and disastrous. It requires 
no great knowledge to carry on this horrible trade; the 
weed is all too easily grown and any conscienceless person 
with a measure of low cunning appears to be able to make a 
very good thing out of it. The police fight it with skill and 
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vigour, but their hands are tied in some respects and 
though many lawbreakers are put behind bars there are 
always others to take their places. Profitable markets 
have been developed in some of the Native areas, the dagga 
often being brought by car from very distant parts of the 
Union. 

When Dr. Stals was Minister of Health he appointed a 
Dagga Committee to investigate and recommend, and a 
new Medical, Dental, and Pharmacy Bill now before Par- 
liament embodies some of this committee’s proposals. It 
aims primarily at strengthening the hands of the police in 
preventing the cultivation and storing of dagga, by allow- 
ing them absolute right of entry to any land or premises 
where there is reason to think that it will be found. More 
efficacious measures for suppressing this sinister trade are 
long overdue and stopping the supply is obviously the first 
objective. 

* * # * 
Non-European Dispensing Chemists. 

The Bill referred to in the previous Note has a variety of 
other provisions of which none is more interesting than 
that which empowers the universities to conduct courses 
for the training of pharmaceutical chemists. This will in 
effect introduce an alternative training scheme to that of 
the Pharmacy Board which holds the field at present ; 
though it will not, of course, do away with the necessity for 
a period of apprenticeship to a registered chemist. It opens 
the door at last for Non-Furopeans to train as pharmacists 
for the service of their own people, and this means that a 
new and important career is to be offered to Africans. An- 
other door is opening. 

Population Tables. 

The most recent issue of the Race Relations Journal 
contains some very useful tables compiled from various 
sources in regard to the population of the Union. They 
are just the sort of thing that students or other people 
interested in various aspects of public affairs are often 
anxious to consult but find difficult to get hold of. They 
have been worked out in a variety of forms by Miss Muriel 
Horrell, and as regards accuracy carry the imprimatur of 
Mr. L. 'T. Badenhorst of the University of the Witwaters- 
rand. A number of them deal with such general things as 
the population in various census years, the proportions of 
the different race elements, their average annual rate of 
increase, (e.g., 1946-1951 percentage—-Asiatics, 5.08, 
Coloured, 3.49, European, 2.18, Africans, 1.74), or their 
sex and age distribution. ‘Two have to do with the dis- 
tribution of population between the Provinces, (with Trans- 
vaal now leading the Cape by 2.9 per cent). Others 
compare rural and urban areas—the urban percentage of 
23.18 in 1904 has grown to all but 40 per cent today—and 
show the distribution of Africans in various types of area. 
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Yet another compares our density per square kilometre 
with those of other countries—South Africa, 10, Australia 
and Canada, 1, U.S.A., 19, United Kingdom, 207, Japan, 
225, Netherlands, 312. Birth and death rates have their 
place, with a terrible list of the African infant deaths (in 
1950) per thousand live births in seven of our urban areas, 
Kimberley, 166, Pretoria, 182, Edendale, 263, Pieterma- 
ritzburg, 274, Benoni, 312, Durban, 330, Port Elizabeth, 
417. (The corresponding rate for Europeans in that year 
for the whole country was less than 36). Two further 
lists reveal the very small number of marriages across race 
boundaries in the past, and the final table is one of the 
migration in and out of the country for various sections of 
the population from 1925 to 1952. Three forecasts of the 
population ratio at points in the future close this very 
interesting section of the journal. 
* * * * 

A Better way with Short Sentence Offenders. 

It would seem to be well worth our while to study the 
new method being introduced in Malaya for dealing with 
offenders who have been given short sentences. The 
London Times carried an account recently received from 
its Singapore correspondent of certain significant reforms 
introduced into penal practice in that part of the world, 
based on methods first tried out in England a few years 
ago for dealing with juveniles who had got into trouble. 
Instead of going to prison, where he may so easily qualify 
as a real criminal, the offender will continue his normal 
occupation, but after his ordinary working day he must 
attend at a special centre for some form of training suited 
to his needs—perhaps in some trade, or in general educa- 
tion and citizenship. In this way he gets another 
chance between probation and imprisonment— which is all 
that the majority of such people need : if he does not res- 
pond he becomes liable to a term of imprisonment. The 
marked success achieved by this method with juveniles in 
England has encouraged its adoption for adults in Malaya. 
In view of the fact that for a regrettably large number of 
minor offenders in our towns a term of imprisonment has 
meant initiation into real crime as a career, an experiment 
on similar lines should be worth trying. It is economical, 
constructive, and negative only in the sense that the 
offender has his spare time taken from him. 

* x % % 
Why not? 

One of South Africa’s distinguished visitors last year was 
Professor Nikolaus Pevsner, a leading authority on art and 
architecture. He has since written some of his impressions 
for the Architectural Review. He appears to have been 
much impressed by some of Johannesburg’s architectural 
achievements. For instance, of Hillbrow he says: “‘ No- 
where in England and, indeed, nowhere known to me in 
Europe or North America, can such a consistently up-to- 
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date neighbourhood be seen.” But as regards Native 
housing schemes he was far less favourably impressed. 
“Tf only ” he writes, “‘ the authorities could make up their 
minds to look at Native housing purely as poorer working- 
class housing how much could be achieved. Planned 
estates for Native workers, designed by the best architects 
in the Transvaal, are the most urgent necessity and could 
become one of Johannesburg’s most attractive features. 
The cleanliness of the kraal is a guarantee for the way in 
which they would be kept. Johannesburg, when it does 
provide for black workers, houses them in rows upon rows 
of rectangular boxes arranged in straight lines, neither 
according to their home traditions nor to ours. Nobody 
has been able to explain to me why municipally laid-out 
and built Native townships should not be visually as 
attractive as council housing estates can be in England by 
means of variety of layout, planting and so on.” Why not, 
indeed ? 
* * * % 

An Inter-racial Association in Southern Rhodesia. 

We wish the best of success to the Inter-racial Associa- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia which was launched recently in 
Salisbury with some three hundred members from all 
sections of the community., Its chief aim is to provide 
means whereby people, irrespective of race, creed or colour, 
may really work together for the common good. It has 
appointed a committee representing all sections to work 
out plans for the joint study of current problems in the 
light of the interests and opportunities of all. The Chief 
Justice, Sir Robert Tredgold, opened the inaugural meet- 
ing and pointed out that since the country’s future was 
entirely bound up with inter-racial cooperation on the basis 
of trust and understanding, the importance of getting to- 
gether and exchanging views with frankness and mutual 


respect was obvious and unquestionable. 
*% * * * 


A bad Show. 

The much publicised and very auspicious wedding which 
took place recently at Chalumna and united Gaikas and 
Pondos in a most happy fashion, was the occasion for a 
distressing display of bad manners on the part of a number 
of European sight-seers for which we would express our 
deep regret. A staff reporter of the Star described it, and 
here is a part of what he wrote :— ‘“‘ Even during the most 
solemn moments of the Christian wedding ceremony Euro- 
pean spectators and amateur photographers elbowed their 
way on to the open-air altar, spilled over Communion wine 
on to the white altar cloth, and, smoking and wearing hats, 
scarcely gave the Bishop of Grahamstown room to perform 
the marriage ceremony. They even deposited their empty 
cold-drink bottles on the altar in front of the holy candles 
and crosses....The ceremony began before 7 a.m. with a 
Communion Service before the arrival of the European 
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visitors. ‘This was virtually the only occasion when there 
was any decorum.” 

In contrast to the conduct of these exponents of Euro- 
pean manners may be mentioned the admirable courtesy of 
the organisers of the wedding ceremonies, who, when an em- 
barrassed European expressed his disgust at misbehaviour 
of this sort, assured him that such eager interest in an affair 
which meant so much to the Africans was welcomed by 
them as a friendly gesture ! ! 


A candid Friend. 

The Mayor of East London would appear to be one of 
those valuable men who, although occupying an_ office 
where tact and fair-speaking are always in high demand, 
nevertheless speaks his mind. He did so the other day, 
according to the press, at a local political party conference, 
lamenting some present-day tendencies and uttering some 
tonic, salty home-truths. ‘“‘'The white man” he said, 
“enjoys a standard of living known to few other white 
populations. With an increase in the cost of living, higher 
salaries and allowances have come. ‘There is a desire for 
every luxury possible. ‘The Government and provincial 
and municipal councils are continually being harassed by 
people who want more and more for less and less. 
ries have become comforts and comforts have become 
necessities. In other words comfort and luxury are be- 
coming a right instead of a reward. While the white man 
squabbles over racial ideals, while he plays the fool build- 
ing artificial structures to control and improve the condi- 
tions of the European, he is blind to the fact that a strong 
and virile black man is gradually forcing his way upwards, 
assisted by the Europeans’ dislike for the harder tasks and 
hard labour. Legislation should be aimed at getting 
greater production, a sense of responsibility, and an en- 
lightened attitude towards providing more civic rights 
combined with greater freedom for educated and civilised 
Non-Europeans. he idea of attempting to remain foster- 
parents to a large Non-European population should be 
abandoned, and the Native rnust be made to realise that as 
the years pass he will have to look after himself.” 


Luxu- 


*% * * * 


A well merited Honour. 

We have heard with much pleasure that Rhodes Univer- 
sity proposes at its next graduation ceremony to confer the 
honorary degree of Ph.D. on Professor D. D. 'T. Jabavu in 
recognition of the long record of leadership given by him 
to the African people. After receiving his early education 
at Lovedale under Dr. Stewart, Professor Jabavu continued 
his studies in Britain, first at Colwyn Bay, then graduating 
at London University and taking the diploma of education 
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at Birmingham University. Thereafter he spent some ; 
time in the U.S.A. studying education among the Negro 
people at ‘Tuskegee and elsewhere. Returning to his 
homeland after eleven years abroad he served for thirty 
years on the staff at Fort Hare, first as Lecturer in African 
Languages and Anthropology, and later as Professor of 
Bantu Languages. He has appeared in print as the author 
of many pamphlets and hooks, including a biography of his 
father, the late Tengo Jabavu, the first African journalist in — 
South Africa. Besides being a member of the Lovedale 
Press Committee he has been connected with various cultu- 
ral and professional committees associated with Atrican 
progress. He is also a foundation member and at the 
present time Vice-president of the South African Institute 
of Race Relations. 


France honours a Missionary in South Africa. 

A well merited recognition of his distinguished work as 
a missionary to the Basuto has come to the Rev. George 
Mabille. The Government of France has awarded him 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. Mr. Mabille is in a 
great family tradition : the name is a mighty one amongst 
the Basuto. Of recent years he has been in charge of the — 
work of the Church of Basutoland on the Witwatersrand 
where tens of thousands of men from Basutoland are 
temporarily at work. He is the second member of the 
Paris Evangelical Missionary Society to win this recogni- 
tion, his predecessor being another George, of the genera- 
tion before him, the Rev. George Dieterlen, whose call to 
higher service came to him a few years ago. 


‘*GOD WANTS SO MUCH ” 


‘*Mamtolo, why do you not become a Christian ¢ 
Father X, an African priest-religious, was visiting in a 
remote part of the district on the mountain-side above the 
river. Mamtolo was one of those heathen women who 
are faithful wives and good mothers. “I am afraid of 
God,” she said. ‘‘ But, Mamtolo,” said the priest, ‘‘ why 
are you afraid of God?” ‘“ God wants so much,” said 
Mamtolo....And that was several years ago. 

On my re-visit to the Mission, quite recently, Mamtolo 
(now Christina) walked over to see me—a distance of about 
twelve miles. I had known her well as a heathen, but now 
so changed was her appearance that at first I did not re- 
cognize her. She noticed this and laughed. She looked 
so happy, and it was a new and better happiness, a happi- 
ness which meant something, a happiness borne of suffer- 
ing, which now brightened up her face . “IT came to 
Jesus....and I found...... 3 


” 
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As a World Leader sees Us 


D*- Visser *t Hooft will probably wish to disallow the 

description of him as a world leader, but that is what 
he undoubtedly is in the sphere of the Christian Church. 
When the World Council of Churches wanted a General 
Secretary he was the obvious and unanimous choice. His 
inspiring leadership of another great world organisation, 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, had amply 
demonstrated his unique qualifications for the position. 
And there were many other proofs of his quality had they 
been required. 


In 1952 he spent some weeks in the Union and his report 
on this visit,* is unquestionably a document of unusual 
interest and value. It is true that it is based upon a mere 
month’s visit and that we are not wont to be much imopres- 
sed by the sort of things that swiftly-passing visitors, how- 
ever distinguished, write about our affairs, but in this case 
it is different. Our visitor was an exceptional man than 
whom nobody in the field of ecumenical church relation- 
ships is better known, more generally trusted, or more 
fully qualified to appraise with intelligence and detachment 
the particular situation which he came to survey. More- 
over, his objective in coming was strictly limited ; it was to 
visit the South African Churches, ana it was with their lite 
that he was directly concerned and only indirectly with the 
social, political, and racial situation. 


A DISCERNING DOCUMENT 


His report, was prepared for the Central Committce of 
the World Council of Churches and has doubtless been 
found very illuminating by that body. It is sympathetic, 
perceptive, and in good perspective. Indeed, it merits 
much more attention in South Africa than it is likely to get, 
for it is a most salutary thing for us to see how our ways 
and our affairs appear to an outsider who has world know- 
ledge and is eager to understand them. 


WHY HE CAME 


Dr. ’t Hooft explains that his visit arose out of the un- 
willingness of some of the South African member-churches 
of the World Council to receive a multi-racial delegation 
in South Africa for purposes of conference and fellowship. 
It was suggested that it would be better that the General 
Secretary should first visit the country in order to establish 
contacts and discuss current problems. He then outlines 
the programme which he carried out. Save in one re- 
spect only it was about as comprehensive as could possibly 
be planned in the time available. The intensity and, espe- 


*“ Visit to the South African Churches ” by Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t 
Hooft, obtainable from the office of the Christian Council of 
South Africa, P.O. Box 81, Roodepoort, Transvaal.” 


cially, the variety of it must have proved extremely exact- 
ing. “In fact,” he writes, “‘ as one moves, as I did, from 
Afrikaans homes to English homes, then again to a Bantu 
or Indian mulieu, it is almost as if one crosses several borders 
and visits a number of different countries, each with its 
own assumptions, its own outlook on the world, and often, _ 
though not necessarily, its own prejudices. This would 
be a most discouraging experience if it were not for the fact 
that in each of these separate worlds one can meet with 
Christians who put their Christianity before everything 
else and who seek to find Christian answers to the perplex- 
ing problems of South African society.” 


THE WORLD CHRISTIAN COUNCIL AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A section of special importance to those to whom the 
Report is addressed discusses the position of the World 
Christian Council in South Africa. The support given to 
it is by no means unanimous. ‘“‘ Only one of the four fede- 
rated Dutch Reformed Churches is at present in the 
membership, namely the second largest. The largest one, 
which is the Dutch Reformed Church of the Cape, takes a 
friendly attitude to the Council and has sent observers to 
its meetings. On the other hand the Dutch Reformed 
Church of the Orange Free State and the (small) Dutch 
Reformed Church of Natal maintain no relations with the 
World Council. This creates a somewhat confused situa- 
tion, for there are friends of the World Council in the non- 
affiliated Churches just as there are opponents of the 
Council in the affiliated Churches. My visit has been an 
opportunity to clarify a number of misunderstandings and 
to deny a number of false rumours. But it is inevitable 
that in certain quarters at least the propaganda against the 
World Council continues to make its impression.” 

The difficulties impeding South African churches from 
participating in many World Council activities, he notes, 
prevent a true sense of belonging to it. “‘ But all of them 
have shown real eagerness for closer contact. And so we 
must think of ways and means to provide such contact.” 
There are other Christian bodies in the Union which might 
join in the near future. ‘‘ My provisional answer is that 
in addition to the Dutch Reformed Church of the Cape, 
the Baptist Churches, the Bantu Presbyterian Church, 
‘The Church of Basutoland, the Berlin Mission Church 
and the Swiss Mission Church may before long be able and 
willing to join the Council. he joining of some of the 
Churches which have grown out of missions and which 
have become or are in process of becoming autonomous, 
would help to underline the fact that the Council desires the 
fullest possible participation of Bantu Christians as well as 
European Christians.” 
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MAJOR FACTORS IN SOUTH AFRICAN 
LIFE 


From this primary point the Report proceeds to review 
various aspects of the South African situation as a whole 
with acumen and sympathy. 


The numerical ratio of the various elements of the popu- 
lation “ makes the South African racial situation different 
‘from that in any other country and lies behind all other 
problems. It is, therefore, inevitable that the question as 
to the future relationship between the races is the domi- 
nating and all-pervading concern. ‘To put it in the words 
of the Chairman of the South African Bureau of Racial 
Affairs (Sabra) :—‘ On the side of the whites a fanatic will 
to preserve their identity and their existence ; on the side 
of the Africans the knowledge that the powerful weapon of 
numerical superiority is available to be used for their own 
advantage.’ ”” 

The effect of irresistible economic forces in drawing the 
African away from his home and in superseding the old 
patriarchical society with one much less personal and there- 
fore less responsible in regard to human values, is clearly 
outlined. With this is linked the disintegration of the old 
society and the collapse of the old sanctions, consequent 
upon the uprooting and transplantation into a wholly 
different type of society before one has had a chance to 
come to know and even less to appropriate the underlying 
convictions and values of that society. And the system of 
migratory labour adds greatly to the mischief. And that 
“at a time when the whole energy of the country should be 
concentrated on the solution of this vital problem, on which 
the whole future of the country depends, its political life is 
in fact dominated by a fierce struggle about issues which 
have only an indirect relation to the fundamental! problem” 
Dr. ’t Hooft can only describe as a “‘ tragic fact.” 


When he touches on the politics of the Union he is 
perhaps rather less percipient. He writes, for instance, 
that ‘“ the party struggle is really a struggle for power be- 
tween different sections of the white population ”’ and that 
“both groups fear for the future of their own culture and 
language. And there is very little human contact,” but 
neither statement is more than very partially true. Stand- 
ing alone they can be very misleading. 


Apartheid in its various current conceptions is shrewdly 
examined and the situation is inevitably tound to be con- 
fusing and beset with inconsistencies. “‘ One of the most 
serious consequences of the apartheid doctrine, as at pre- 
sent applied, is that it militates against constructive solu- 
tions of the problem of migratory labour with its grave 
social and moral consequences. For the first need in that 
respect is to allow the labourers to bring their families to 
the centres where they work. But though there is in- 
creasing willingness on the part of industrialists to adopt 
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this solution, it is opposed in the name of the principle of 
apartheid.” 


AFRICAN PROGRESS AND ITS LIMITS 

The impression frequently met with outside South 
Africa that progress for the Non-Europeans is impossible 
is directly contradicted. “In this respect the situation is 
dynamic, not static.” The great extension of education 
is cited and the very strong desire for more is noted. Nor 
is the most significant of its corollaries overlooked, to wit 
that “it does not make the problem of political and social 
relationships any easier. On the contrary: the educated 
Bantu feels, of course, far more keenly than the uneducated 
Bantu, that he has less rights than white men of the same 
or of a lesser degree of education.” 

Dr. ’t Hooft met a number of African leaders and his 
main impression was “‘ one of complete lack of confidence 
in the intention of the white political leaders of all parties. 
It seems to me that this psychological fact that the Africans 
are not given any tangible reason to hope for an increase of 
their civic rights, is extremely serious. For it is almost 
inevitable that they come to the conclusion that they will 
never get such rights except through some form of resist- 
ance.” ; 


SOUTH AFRICA AND WORLD OPINION 

On this delicate topic Dr. ’t Hooft is peculiarly well 
qualified to comment by his long experience with inter- 
national organisations. He realises that the eyes of the 
world are upon South Africa and that much reporting 
about us is misleading, and he goes on to say, “‘ Now there 
is something inevitable in this situation in so far as the 
South African problems are unique both in their scope and 
in their complexity. South Africans must have the 
patience to explain their real problems to the world. .... 
and the churches have a special opportunity and, therefore, 
also a special obligation to relate South Africa in a con- 
structive way to other nations.” 

The Report then turns to a study of the various groups 
of churches in South Africa—Duich, English, and African. 
To many this will perhaps be the most interesting section 
of the whole document. It occupies about a third of it 
but does not lend itself readily to any satisfactory kind of 
summary. Dr. ’t Hooft is deeply concerned that there is 
no fully comprehensive co-operative body for all the non- 
Roman churches. He doubts whether the time is ripe for 
a new attempt to achieve one, but hopes that ‘‘ relation in 
and through the World Council of Churches can become 
the starting-point for a renewal of fraternal relationships.” 
He sees also encouraging new possibilities of cooperation 
in the missionary field. ‘‘ Whether these hopeful moves 
towards closer relationships wil! be successful will depend 
on the determination of both sides to put first things first 
and to let no disagreement of secular origin interfere with 
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the specific duty of the Churches to manifest the funda- 
mental oneness of Christians in their common obedience 
to the Lord of the Church.” 

This study of a most valuable Report is best summed up 
by setting out in full the recommendations which consti- 
tute its closing section. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


“TI would make the following recommendations and 
suggestions concerning the relationships between the 
Churches in South Africa, the Churches in other countries 
and the World Council of Churches,” says Dr. ’t Hooft. 


(1) That, as already proposed in a meeting of leaders 
of member Churches of the World Council in Johannes- 
burg in May, 1952, the member Churches of the Council 
in South Africa should have regular meetings for consulta- 
tion on ecumenical matters. Such meetings do not re- 
quire the setting up of any new organisation and will be a 
natural consequence of the fact of common membership in 
the wider feliowship. 

(2) That, in view of the lack of regular and adequate 
information about the life and activity of the Churches in 
South Africa, a process be set up through which such in- 
formation will be supplied to the ecumenical centres and 
through these centres to the religious and secular press. 
At the present moment South Africa is one of the few 
countries which has no Christian press service. The 
Ecumenical Press Service receives almost no material from 
South Africa. There is a special need for translations of 
important statements and documents issued in Afrikaans. 

(3) ‘That the South African member Churches be asked 
to participate in the commission on race problems which 
is to prepare the discussion of this subject at the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 1954, and 
to supply this commission with the necessary material for 
its work. ‘he setting up of this commission provides us 
with the best channel for further conversation on the Chris- 
tian attitude to the race problem. 

(4) ‘That in connection with the studies on the biblical 
foundation of the Church’s message to the world the Study 
Department be asked to arrange for an exchange of papers 
and reports between scholars on the biblical message con- 
cerning race, and that South African theologians be invited 
to share in that exchange. 

The Study Department has developed helpful methods 
to stimulate theological conversation among_ biblical 
scholars and could assist in clarifying the exegetical and 
hermeneutical problems underlying the discussion on the 
Church’s attitude to race. 

(5) ‘That.opportunities be sought to increase the con- 
tacts between the South African Churches and the Chur- 
ches in other parts of the world. 
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Owing to its geographical situation South Africa has had 
Jess than its due share in ecumenical contacts. Through 
the exchange of professors and visiting lecturers, through 
scholarships at theological seminaries or at the Graduate 
School for Ecumenical Studies and through mutual visita- 
tion much can be done to bring the South African Chur- 
ches into closer relations with the Churches of other lands. 


(6) That the question of the possibility of admitting 
autonomous mission Churches in South Africa to the 
World Council membership be studied. 


It has been pointed out above that the admission of such 
Churches would make the World Council membership in 
South Africa more representative of the total Christian 
situation and bring it into more direct contact with Bantu 
and Coloured Christians. 


(7) That everything possible should be done to 
strengthen the missionary Churches in South Africa. 


As pointed out above, the process of disintegration of 
Bantu society presents a very great challenge to the Chris- 
tian Churches. And though the South African Churches 
are making a very great missionary effort, there is need for 
all the outside help that can possibly be given. It should, 
however, be added that this help should be given in the 
form of strengthening the existing mission Churches and 
not of the starting of new Churches. 


It will be noticed that none of these recommendations 
refers to the sending of an ecumenical delegation to South 
Africa such as was proposed by the Central Committee of 
the World Council in 1950. The reason for this omission 
is not merely that it is atthe present time practically 
impossible to send the only kind of delegation which the 
World Council, according to its very nature, can send, 
namely a multi-racial delegation. ‘There is this further 
reason. Such a delegaticn would inevitably have an 
official and formal character. And, even though it would 
be emphasised that it came for the purpose of fraternal 
conversation, it would in the present circumstances almost 
certainly be considered as a mission of inquiry and might 
well, therefore, create misunderstanding rather than under- 
standing. In the relationships between the South African 
Churches and the World Council we are at a point where 
we need the maximum of fraternal contact and conversa- 
tion, but this can best be achieved through less formal and 
official approaches and, above all, by visits of individuals.” 


The great world Church to which all Christians 
belong is the hope of the world. Christianity can- 
not be Christianity except by the whole-hearted 
cooperation of all Christians who all belong to the 
Body of Christ which cannot be divided. 

Michio Kozaki. 
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Lizzie 


I WAS asleep when the bell rang, and the boy came up to 

say: ‘‘ There is a lady to see you.” I went down 
and when I saw that it was Lizzie I guessed at once why 
she had come. 


I knew Lizzie, and her people, when she was a child at 
her home up-country. For several years she has been in 
This is the third time she has come like this, at 
We have not seen her between 
times, except perhaps occasionally by chance. I found 
her sitting in the room we use for interviews. She was 
noticeably clean to look at, and sumptuously dressed, and 
in the air there was a suggestion of scented soap. A snow- 
white shawl, fastened in front, securely held a little baby 
‘on her back. She wore the choicest little wrist-watch and 
a ring or two,—though none on the marriage finger. By 
her side there stood the loveliest little child of two, clean 
and richly dressed like its mother—clean even in its way of 
eating, only I was alarmed at the rapidity with which so 
very large a guava was disappearing down the threat of so 
very small a child. . 


town. 
intervals of two years. 


** Is it the same as last time, Lizzie ? ”’ I asked. - “ Yes,” 
she said. Four years ago she came with the first chi'd on 
her back. ‘Two vears ago she came with the second (the 
one now with the guava). Now she comes with the third 
All are her children by the same man, and he has a wife and 
family (probably starving) up-country. Each time she 
comes she wants to make her confession, to pay her church 
ticket, to receive Communion, to have the latest baby 
baptized, and to have a church ietter with which to go home 
(as someone put it) “‘ in the odour of sanctity.” She seems 
to figure out in her mind a long-term plan, part of which is 
to go home every two years, and to park there the last child 
but one. This time it is this little two-year-old that is to 
be left at home ; the latest born will return on its mother’s 
back to be with her till next time, when it, in turn, will be 
the last but one. 


Some two months ago she approached me out of doors 
as I passed where she stays in the township. Her repeated 
condition was obvious. ‘‘ Again, Lizzie?”’ Isaid. ‘‘ Yes 
she replied, “‘ but I shall come back after the baby is born ; 
I cannot come to church as I am.” 


So here she is again for the third time with the same 
request. On the previous occasions, four years ago, and 
two years ago, her requests have been granted with due 
warnings on our part, and promises on hers. What are we 
to do now? While she waits for the answer one remains 
in long silence with conflicting thoughts going to and fro 
in one’s mind. The impulse to send her away this time 
with a refusal is checked as the words come to mind“ ..., 


until seventy times seven” only to return again with the 
words “‘ Except ye repent....’”-—for here there are no 
convincing signs of repentance; there is no apparent 
sorrow. Is it not possible, or even probable, that this 
woman, with her gentle manners, and beautiful appearance 
may yet be one of John the Baptist’s ‘generation of vipers”’ 
who ask for baptism but show no fruits of repentance ? 
She even puts up an attempted defence. “I cannot live 
alone,” she pleads, ‘‘I must have someone to keep me.” 
God’s law requires that such a person should “‘ live alone ” 
in the sense that she means, and God does not require 
impossibilities of anybody ; “‘ Man shall not live by bread 
alone....” ; and there are women who do it—women with 
invalid or unfaithful husbands, who come to town and 
work to support their children up-country, and still “keep 
themselves nice”’—as the saying is. Lizzie hangs her 
head as she is reminded of this for she knows that it is 
true. Still the painful silence returns, and the same con- 
flicting thoughts, and still the right answer cannot be 
clearly seen. However one replies, there would be some 
to disapprove, and whatever one says one is likely to re- 
proach oneself for it afterwards. Meantime the woman 
waits, and the little child—(the guava having now complete- 
ly disappeared)—with its serious large eyes and its clean 
and lovely face, is now looking steadily at one as if to say: 
“ Be careful how you answer.” 


The answer that has to be sought is that which is the 
more likely to help this woman in the long run, and to put 
her on her feet, for she is evidently in a fallen state. So 
this time she did not get what she asked for ; but what she 
did get, something of a jerk, was given in the hope that it 
was really what she needed, and she seemed to accept it as 
such ; and even the little child seemed to approve, for, as 
they left, it turned, and, with noticeable confidence and 
friendship, extended the softest little velvet hand, and said, 
in infant tones, ‘“‘ Bye, bye, Father.” 


J: 


(Note. There are many women in the city and the 
suburbs living in the same way as Lizzie; (though none 
perhaps do it quite so systematically as she does!) The 
sure remedy for the bad situation is for the lawful wife 
up-country tocome totown. When that happens “ Lizzie” 
always vanishes immediately. But, the town being a 
“closed area,” the law forbids the wife up-country to come 
unless her husband calls her, which, in such a case, he has 
no intention of doing. ‘The wife, therefore, either has to 
come to town by illicit transport, or she has to stay at home, 
knowing well what is happening in town, but unable to do 
anything about it.) 


hme tee 


) 
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Sursum Corda 
JESUS THE SAVIOUR 
By Rev. N. Kumalo, B.A. 


“* For the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.” 


ERHAPS the most convenient method to adopt in 
studying these words, in order to be able to grasp 
their full significance is the one which I daresay you are 
most familiar with in the class-room—namely to split a 
sentence into its parts. To this end then may I suggest 
that we all regard ourselves asa class of pupils sitting at the 
feet of Jesus—with the words of our text set for us as an 
exercise to analyse—so that we may draw out of them as 
much as is humanly possible. In this order then let us 
take them—first the subject—The Son of Mun—next— 
the predicate—“‘ is come to seek and to save ’’—and then 
the object—-“‘ that which was lost.”’ 


Before, however, we proceed with our task let us try to 
recall the background against which they were spoken. 
Zaccheus, we are told, was the chief of tax-collectors, who 
were probably numerous in so important a centre as Jericho. 
This man was hated by his own people and perhaps even 
ostracised by all decent folk because he collected taxes for 
their conquerors—the Romans. He had a _ very bad 
reputation for extortion. No wonder there was so much 
ill-feeling and bitterness against him and his class, which 
must have contaminated the whole atmosphere of the 
social life of that community. 


Into such.a situation of tense relations did Jesus come, 
and at once his coming transformed, for Zaccheus suddenly 
became a new man and his relations with his fellowmen 
were radically transformed. His greed for money was 
changed to yenerosity—for in his reparation he exceeded 
even the requirements of the Jewish law. What the people 
of Jericho could never achieve by their hatred and bitter- 
ness was, as if by magic, accomplished in a moment by 


Jesus. 


“Touched by a loving hand, wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once more.” 


“ The Son of Man”?—Now why did Jesus so designate 
himself and not, according to popular expectation, ‘‘ The 
Son of the Hebrews”? The answer we give to that ques- 
tion determines for each of us our attitude to the religion 
of Jesus. ‘The record of the early church as we have it in 
the New Testament shows that there was a school of 
thought which sincerely believed that the Christian reli- 
gion was exclusively for Jews. <A battle royal was fought 
over this issue and a decisive victory was won by those 
who held that the fellowship of Christ was not for Jews 
only but for all—‘‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female 


Luke 19: 10. 


for ye are all one in Christ Jesus,” so said Paul the hero of 
that battle. 

It’s a far cry to those early days of the church, but as 
history has a way of repeating itself, it would seem that the 
same idea has re-appeared in another garb perhaps, for 
there are some in our own time and generation who honest- 
ly, if ignorantly, reject Christianity as a foreign religion. 
What a tragedy, for man being inescapably religious in- 
stinctively feels the need of a saviour. Those who adopt 
that attitude cannot but seek elsewhere for a god to wor- 
ship and a saviour to redeem them. ‘They may even drift 
along the currents of the many prevalent “ ideologies ”— 
with disastrous results | No! let us make no mistake about 
him—“‘‘ He is the Son of Man,” “ The Christ of every Road,” 
as Stanley Jones so aptly describes him. ‘‘ And to-day we 
can see that of all human societies, the church of Christ is 
the most widely spread. Indeed it is of the essence of the 
church that it should overleap racial and national! barriers.” 

“To seek and to save’’—Let us now go on to consider 
the work he had come to do. In the Bible we are enyoisied 
to seek the Lord, and sc we contimua!'y seek, but unaided 
we never quite find, because of our poor frail human nature 
the quest soon proves to be superhuman. That cry of St. 
Panl, almost of despair, finds an echo in every heart— 
“ For the good that I would, I do not ; but the evil which I 
would not, that I do.” When Adam fell, he ran away 
from God, but God went after him, seeking him, and that 
call, ‘‘ Adam, where art thou ?”’ has been ringing dowi the 
corridors of time unti! in the fullness of time God sent-his 
own Son to dwell among us and “ being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the Cross.” 

As one looks at Zaccheus sitting on the sycamore tree, 
curious and perhaps anxious to meet Jesus, one wonders 
what must have been going on in his mind. Very likely 
with everything against him—his stature, the hatred of the 
crowd there—all these things must have made him feel 
that any hope of coming into real contact with Jesus was 
out of the question. ‘The impossible as we know did 
happen, for Jesus who had come to seek for the lost, took 
the initiative to establish the contact between himself and 
Zaccheus. There in that scene which Luke has so 
graphically depicted for us we are given a glimpse of how 
God acts—for God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself—He is ever seeking us wherever we are and 
whatever our job in life. Some years ago here at Lovedale 
at one of our S.C.A. Conferences a number of us were 
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asked each to give an account of how we chose our life’s | 


work—at the close of that symposium the late Dr. Hender- 
son, then principal of this place, made these startling re- 
marks : “‘ It is not so much the work you are doing that’s 
important, valuable as that is, but God wants to save you 
through your work.” Have you ever thought of that ? 
“Ye have not chosen me,”’ said our Lord to his disciples, 
“but I have chosen you and ordained you—that you 
should go and bring forth fruit.” 


“ The lost.” What did Jesus mean by “the lost”? 
“No doubt more than we can fully understand ”’ says 
Hugh Martin. “ A thing is lost when its owner is deprived 
of its proper use and enjoyment. When Jesus talks by 
analogy of men being lost to God, He means that they are 
lost to the divine service and fellowship, they are not in 
their proper place or fulfilling their true end in life. Let 
us here briefly take only a few of the things in our social 
and religious life and examine them to see if they still are 
falfilline their true function. 


In a small pamphlet entitled “ A World Astray ’’—the 
writer says, ‘‘ I am writing this in a little town, where in 
the last few years four “ spiritualist churches” have come 
into being, and where all manner of freak faiths can attract 
adherents. And this is symptomatic of much that is 
happening elsewhere, for men have lost sight of the 
great facts and triumphant certainties of the gospel.” That 
was in England but that is exactly what is happening here 
in our Jand. We seem to be busy multiplying churches 
while the quality of the religion we profess leaves so much 
to be desired. In this mad race for more and more 
churches we have made our religion, which ought to be the 
salt of our moral and spiritual life, of no effect. 


To come much nearer home, may I refer to the matter of 
religious education? Isn't it a fact that some regard it as a 
needless intrusion in the sphere of education, and so deny 
it its rightful place in our schools? The basis of our edu- 
cation is Christian and if that foundation were tu be 
destroyed one shudders to think what the consequences 
would be. The Rev. Dr. Craig in that address of his 
which appeared in a recent number of the Outlook, you 
will remember, made some helpful suggestions in this con- 
nection when he said: ‘‘ Religious education ought not to 
be a mere addition to the time-table and curriculum of our 
schools. It ought to be a force for good which determines 
the spirit in which all subjects are taught and learned. It 
ought to inspire life itself, by providing a dynamic purpose, 
a pattern anda plan.’’ Perhaps I am speaking to the con- 
verted and so therc is no need to labour this aspect of the 
matter—for not so long ago in one of the British religious 
weeklies I came across this: “An English visitor to the 
famous Presbyterian mission school at Lovedale in South 
Africa asked one of the African teachers : “ Where do you 
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teach religion in your time-table ?’ The reply was: ‘ We 
teach it all day long. In language by learning to say what 
we mean, in geography by breadth of mind, in handicraft 
by thoroughness, in astronomy by reverence, in the play- 
ground by fair play. We teach religion by kindness to 
animals, courtesy to servants, good manners to one another 
and truthfulness in all things.’”’ In that school religion 
was not just a matter of form, finding its place with other 
subjects in the weekly time-table and in daily prayers, but 
it was a vital force which pervaded the whole school cur- 
riculum with the spirit of worship. May that still be true 
of this place and may the number of such schools increase 
in our land. Yes, Jesus saves our education for us so that 
it may be not just a thing of the intellect or of bread and 
butter but education for life. ‘‘ He is a Saviour from sin 
first and foremost, but that is not all,’ says Stanley Jones, 
“he saves my universe.” What about you ? Are you satis- 
fied with your life as itis ? If not, blessed are you, for the 
Son of Man “‘ came not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance.’’ Have you any hope about the future of the 
world, nay of this sun-bathed land of ours, as you look at 
it through the newspapers, for example ? Many have lost 
hope. They consider it as sick unto death and therefore 
past redemption. 


Stanley Jones in one of his books relates this story : 


During the war a boy was brought into the hospital 
badly wounded. Word was sent to the mother that the 
boy was dying. She came to the hospital and begged to 
see him, but the doctors said that he was just hovering be- 
tween life and death and that the slightest excitement 
might kill him. Besides, he was unconscious and would 
not know her. She promised that she would not speak to 
him or make the slightest noise, but begged to sit by the 
side of his bed, and be with him. The doctor relented 
and gave permission for her to sit there without a word. 
She sat by her boy with her heart bursting. His eyes 
were closed. She gently put her hand upon his brow. 
Without opening his eyes the boy whispered, “‘ Mother, 
you have come.” ‘The touch of that mother’s hand was 
self-verifying to the boy. He knew it. When Christ puts 
His hand upon the fevered brow of our souls, or of our 
country as we see it to-day, we know the meaning of that 
touch, and say from the inmost depths: “ My Saviour, 
you have come.” 


Man is about to destroy himself unless he has a 
corresponding revolution in his political thinking 
equal to the incredible advance which the scientists 
have produced for him in his ability to destroy his 
fellow-men. 

Thomas Finletter, (U.S. Air Secretary.) 
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Refresher Course for Christian Workers 


HE recent refresher Course for Christian workers, 
arranged through the Christian Workers’ Fellowship, 
attracted to Durban ordained and lay workers of all races 
and of many denominations. The total attendance was 
about one hundred. 

The Course commenced with three lectures by Dr. 
R. Craig, Head of the Department of Divinity of the 
University of Natal, on :— “ Race Relations in the New 
Testament,” ‘‘ Christianity and Communism,” and on 
“Science and Religion.” These subjects were treated 
with a depth of knowledge and a clarity that brought one 
face to face with reality. ‘This same reaction was experi- 
enced right through the Course, as one authority after 
another unfolded subject after subject, of wide variety, but 
all directed towards increased depth in Christian experi- 
ence and increased effectiveness in Christian work. Youth 
work was discussed from different angles in two sessions, 
to which all Sunday School teachers were invited. The 
place of the layman in Mission Work was clarified, and the 
need of his efforts was emphasised by the Rev. Eustace 
Wade, in a Public Session. History was discussed in re- 
lation to God’s Will, as were’ also World Events and 
Conditions leading up to the advent of the Messiah, and the 
story of the first centuries of the establishing of the Christ- 
ian Church. Then came the place of the Old Testament, 


particularly in the light of the perspective it gives to 
Christianity, leading to Church Unity, as contrasted with 
the creation of divisions within the Church by varied inter- 
pretations of detail. ‘The place of Medical Missions in 
World Evangelisation was outlined, as was also the rational 
development and use of the human voice, as an instrument 
of expression of the Mind and of the Spirit. Other sub- 
subjects that created much interest were the backgrounds 
of Asia and of Africa, and the way in which they affect 
Evangéelisation and the nurture of the Church, leading, for 
example, to Church Unity as in the Church of South India, 
and to Church Dis-unity as evidenced by Africa’s 800 
religious sects. : 

The Course also included demonstrations of the African’s 
superb qualities in singing, and of beautiful expressions of 
Christian lyrics in Indian song, in the vernacular, and in 
dance, in colourful traditional costume. 

A Communion Service, shared by those of all races and 
of many denominations, brought a deep sense of the Unity 
of all Christians. After the four days of intensive study, 
the feeling of deep gratitude to the lecturers was expressed 
by all, as also was the need for regular Courses of this type, 
to deepen and to broaden Christian life, effort and fellow- 
ship. 


Mau Mau and the Church 


(Being a Statement prepared by the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland) 
THE KIKUYU 


Origins 
HE Kikuyu are a tribe of the Bantu-speaking peoples 
who occupy territory comprising practically the 
whole of the southern and central portions of Africa. The 
Kikuyu speak of having reached their present home by a 
gradual push from the north-east, and although it is not 
possible to estimate with any accuracy how long this move- 
ment continued, the probability is that it has been in pro- 
gress for centuries. It is a known fact that when the 
Church of Scotland began work among them in 1898, they 
were still slowly advancing to the south-east, and their out- 
posts then had begun to approach the territory of the Masai. 
Homeland 
In the process of establishing themselves in their present 
home, they ate the heart out of the great forest which at one 
time lay on and between Mt. Kenya and the Aberdare 
Mountains, at altitudes between four and eight thousand 
feet, cutting down and burning the trees to cultivate the 
virgin soil, and leaving a defensive strip to the south to 
protect them from their enemies the Masai. 


As they took in tract after tract of land in this way, they 
displaced or absorbed the more primitive, non-cultivating 
forest dwellers who had depended for their sustenance on 
the flesh of game. 


Characteristics 


The Kikuyu are an intelligent people and under modern 
conditions have shown considerable business ability. In 
the past they lived on a subsistence level. Although keen 
agriculturists, they did not discover that domestic animals 
could be trained for work, and, until recent times, their 
soil was so rich and their numbers relative to the tribal area 
so limited that they had no need to conserve soil fertility. 

To the north and west they were cut off by Mt. Kenya 
and the Aberdares, and to the south and east their detensive 
belts of forest and the broken nature of their terrain kept 
the Masai at bay. ‘The Masai also on those sides cut them 
off from contact with the outside world until the turn of the 
century. 

As a result of living in these conditions of isolation, they 
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tend to be conservative in outlook, resisting innovation and 
suspicious of strangers. 


One of their outstanding characteristics is their grasp of 
political tactics. As will be shown, this has been bred in 
them by their social system. 


Under tribal conditions, there was no written legal code, 
no formal judiciary, and no permanent executive authority 
such as chiefs. Authority was exercised by means of a 
system of circumcision age-groups. All the members of a 
particular age-group were felt to be bound together by 
fraternal ties. Each had precedence and authority over 
those younger and in turn conceded precedence and autho- 
rity to those older. ‘The oldest age-groups contained the 
guild of elders, who acted as judges and lawgivers, adminis- 
tering the code according to immemorial custom, and with 
the authority of the tribal spirits to which every traditional 
Kikuyu believes he is bound to submit. When those men 
wished to bind parties to a dispute to a particular course of 
action, they subjected them to a kind of trial by ordeal in 
which the parties swore an oath, invoking magical penalties 
of such potency that no one would dream of going back 
upon it. It is a perverted form of this oath that is being 
used by the Mau Mau. 

There were, of course, no lawyers. Each party pled his 
own case before the elders, with a wealth of reference to 
precedent. Oratory and forensic skill are revered. Every 
Kikuyu is a skilled debater, quick to seize upon an oppo- 
nent’s weakness, quick to twist an opponent’s points to 
support his own case ; and with a flair for finding anyone 
likely to afford him support and shrewd in bargaining for it. 


Political tension is rarely absent,. It is usually confined 
to parochial or district matters but occasionally, when a 
wider issue arises and it finds leaders capable of taking it 
up, it may affect the whole tribe and lead to an explosion. 
For example, in 1921, grievances in connection with the 
recruitment of labour for coffee picking led to riots in 
Nairobi. In 1929, the Christian missions which for many 
years had rejected the brutal custom of female circumci- 
sion, were attacked on this issue by the Kikuyu Central 
Association, and when the Church of Scotland and another 
mission stuck to their guns, they were subjected to the most 
bitter persecution. But these examples were only wide- 
spread manifestations of a condition which is endemic to 
the Kikuyu ; minor crises and explosions are part of the 
daily round. Because of this training, the Kikuyu people 
bring a drive and ‘“‘ body” to politics which is without 
parallel in East Africa. 

Political associations rise, fall, and reappear under new 
The most enduring of these has been the Kikuyu 
Central Association referred to above. It was formed in 
1922 and was rabidly nationalistic in outlook. It flourish- 
ed openly until 1940 when it was proscribed, and there are 


names. 
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those who allege that Mau Mau is really the K.C.A. under 
another name. ; 

In 1930, an Independent Schools’ Association was form- 
ed under the auspices of the Kikuyu Central Association. 
Most of its schools refused to co-operate with the Educa- 
tion Department of the Colony. Some followed curricula 
of their own devising and issued their own certificates of 
competency. It is a striking commentary on the tough- 
ness of Kikuyu nationalism and the insularity of their out- 
look that these schools survived for more than twenty 
years, despite the fact that their standards were abysmally 
low, and their certificates worthless as means of entry to 
higher education or to industry. 

One reason for the growth of subversive activity among 
the Kikuyu, therefore, is that their traditional social system 
has made them politically conscious and this, under the 
influence of contact with the immigrant races, has bred 
among them an extreme form of nationalism. There are 
other factors which must now be considered. 

Land problems 

There is great pressure on the land. It is calculated 
that, with the ending of inter-tribal warfare, the institution 
of medical services, and the maintenance of food supplies, 
the population of Kikuyuland has doubled in the past thirty 
years. ‘This alone wceuld create an enormous problem, 
but it has been aggravated by three powerful factors. First, 
enclosure of Jand by progressive tribesmen is being carried 
on increasingly. Second, there are so far insufficient in- 
dustries to provide a livelihood for landless people, and in 
any case landlessness to a Kikuyu is abhorrent. ° The great 
mass of the people, therefore, divide their land among their 
children in fragments which grow ever smaller. Third 
and most important, their traditional prodigality regarding 
the use ot land has never been cast off, and soil erosion is 
making enormous inroads into fertility. The patient work 
of the Government Agriculture Officers is little more than 
a palliative, and is continually being impeded and its effec- 
tiveness defeated by lying propaganda. 

In the tribal lands of the Kikuyu, therefore, there can be 
found a small numher of progressive and comparatively 
wealthy farmers, and a large and growing number who live 
on or below the poverty line. ‘The tensions arising from 
this situation are aggravated by the proximity of the tribal 
lands to the areas of European settlement, where a small 
number of progressive Europeans farm relatively large 
estates very efficiently, and where, although there are 
many notable exceptions, housing conditions for labour 
are primitive and wages low. All this is political dynamite. 

The extent to which European. land settlement has 
encroached on Kikuyu land should be noted here. The 
area known as the White Highlands, where the great bulk 
of the British settlers live, is a land at one time used by the 
Masai for dry-weather grazing, but a certain amount of 
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Kikuyu land at the edges was also alienated to European 
settlement in the period 1902-07. The Kikuyu Central 
Association, however, festered the deliberate lie that the 
White Highlands was Kikuyu land, and this is believed by 
probably a majority of the younger generation of Kikuyu 
to-day. 

It should also be noted that in 1933-34 the Kenya Land 
Commission (under Sir Morris Carter) investigated all 
African land grievances and produced a_ settlement 
(embodied in four Ordinances and two Orders in Council 
made in 1938-39}, which is generally held to have dealt 
fairly with African /izstorical claims arising cut of early 
misunderstanding about land, but when all this has been 
said, it must be emphasised that the settlement left virtual- 
ly untouched the problem of meeting the needs of a rapidly 
expanding tribe like the Kikuyu. 

Breakdown of control 

There is the widening gap between the younger genera- 
tion, trained in schools on the Western model, habituated 
in greater or less degree to modern ways, and the clder 
people who live and think as their forefathers did from 
time immemorial. Social control has therefore loosened 
and this has brought with it for many a sense of almost 
intolerable insecurity. j 

This, of course, is true of all the African peoples of 
Kenya, but it has been particularly severe in the case of the 
Kikuyu because their lands are contiguous with the city 
of Nairobi and some areas of European settlement. They 
are, therefore, in the closest and most direct contact with 
both good and bad European influences; and, human 
nature being what it is, the evil influences take root most 
easily, and until] brought under control grow most rapidly. 
There is here a double burden. On the one hand, tribal 
control has suffered exceptional loosening, and, on the 
other, crime and irresponsible behaviour have been given 
exceptional impetus. 

Results 

The circumstances described above have led to wide- 
spread frustration. The urban casual worker contrasts 
his miserable living conditions with the trim bungalow 
and garden of his white fellow townsman, and feels the 
possibility of his achieving such a standard to be remote 
indeed. ‘The poverty-line peasant sees his European 
counterpart with a large estate to which he has an indis- 
putable title. He contrasts it with his own small fragment 
which may at any time be the subject of a lawsuit and feels 
anger against a system which does not allow a man to go 
out and help himself torvirgin land. The ordinary man— 
whether rural or urban—notes the stability and coherence 
of the white community and compares it with the seem- 
ingly hopeless disintegration in his own. ‘The better- 
educated man is attracted by this stable society of the white, 
but sees no possibility of breaking through into it because 
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of his colour. ‘There is no official colour bar, but, even 
where there is goodwill on both sides, the tacit assumption 
of social superiority on the part of the white and inferiority 
on the part of the black is rarely absent and poisons rela- 
tionships.* Being politically-minded, every Kikuyu feels 
that if his community had control of Government, his 
social and economic ills would be mended, but when he 
looks at the power and authority of Government, the 
prestige and wealth of other races, and the backwardness 
of his own, he sees his desire in this respect is unlikely to be 
realised. The political leaders, on their part, find their 
bid for power impeded by the need to compromise with 
other communities, and by the control found necessary to 
secure orderly development. Some have been able to see 
that in these circumstances, a policy of moderation is need- 
ed to “‘ evolve from components at present heterogeneous, 
a harmonious and organised society ”’ (Sir Philip Mitchell). 
Others, lacking in goodwill and balanced judgment, and 
inflamed by the noisy extremism of a section of the white 
community, have believed the difficulties of their fellow- 
tribesmen could carry them to power, and have acted on 
that belief. 

To sum up, therefore, it may be said that the cause of 
Mau Mau activities among the Kikuyu is widespread 
frustration, exploited by a group of clever, unscrupulous 
men, 


MAU MAU 
Aims and origin 

Various accounts have been given of the actual terms of 
the oath required of those initiated into Mau Mau. ‘These 
may be taken to give some indication of the aims of the 
movement. Its aims are commonly reputed to be to unify 
the Kikuyu tribe under “the government of the K.C.A.” 
to eradicate the immigrant races in Kenya and their African 
fellow-travellers, and finally to unify black Kenya under 
Kikuyu leadership. Its technique includes the revival of 
the old tribal religion under which every Kikuyu had to 
submit to the sanctions of the tribal spirits, and back up 
these magical sanctions with the most savage terrorism. 

The name 

‘The word Mau Mau might well have been invented with 
newspaper headlines in view. But it is no invention. It 
is in fact an onomatopeeic Kikuyu word used —though not 
commonly nowadays—to imitate the half-snarling, half- 
gulping noise made by an animal when bolting food. It 
was applied some sixty years ago to a band of young Kikuyu 
who terrorised a locality in Kiambu District by descending 
on households demanding tribute, and beating unmerci- 
fully those who did not meet their demands at once. Many 


Kikuyu people hold that the old application of the word 
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*It is probable that the educational backwardness of Kikuyu 
women is a significant factor in this state of affairs. 
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was given to the oathmakers of the present day by those 
who had been terrorised bythem. Other rather far-fetched 
explanations have appeared in English newspapers. It is 
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; most probable that the name was first used by those terro- 


rised, popularised by the press, and later adopted by the 
terrorists themslves. (To be continued) 


Jomo Kenyatta—Enigma 


By a missionary of the Church of Scotland Mission in Kenya, 


HROUGH the agency of the wireless and the press the 
name ‘“‘ Kikuyu” has become a household word 
and with it that of Jomo Kenyatta. To anyone connected 
with the Kikuyu Mission the latter is of peculiar interest, 
for it was as a small, undistinguished “ laddie” in our 
school there that he got the beginnings of his education 
and was taught carpentry under the late John Cook. At 
first he was given employment as a kitchen foto, and his 
master dubbed him “ John Chinaman” because of his 
oblique eyes. It is recorded by a recent writer in one of 
the English weekly picture papers that while at Kikuyu he 
was successfully operated on by Dr. Arthur, seemingly for 
a spinal complaint. When Mr. Cook left the Mission 
service to take up business in Nairobi and later was engaged 
by the Municipality, Kamau (now baptised Johnstone) 
went with him and became his right-hand man. Part of 
his duties was the reading of water-meters (not gas-meters 
as stated in a recent broadcast!) In Nairobi he learnt 
English and many other things. 


In 1922 he joined the Kikuyu Central Association and, 
being highly intelligent, subsequently became its Chair- 
man. By 1928 he was editing the first Kikuyu periodical, 
Muiguithania (which may be translated, among other 
possibilities, as “‘’The Harmoniser”’ or “The Uniter,’’) 
published by the K.C.A. During the “female circum- 
cision ”’ troubles of those years his name (as “‘ John’’) was 
heard in the subversive songs sung at that time. He was 
next sent to England by the Association to state the Kikuyu 
grievances about land, etc. He stayed there for some six 
months, in the course of which he was invited to Edin- 
burgh to meet a Committee of the Forziga Mission 
Council for the purpose of discussing the above-mentioned 
female initiation question. 


After a year back in Kenya he again left for England, 
where he remained for a number of years. ‘This time, 
among other occupations, he studied anthropology under 
Prof. Malinowski in London, and in 1938 his book Facing 
Mount Kenya was published. In it he gives an account 
of the tribal life of the Kikuyu. It is dedicated “ to all the 
dispossessed youth of Africa : for perpetuation of commu- 
nion with ancestral spirits through the fight fer African 
Freedom, and in the firm faith that the dead, the living, 
and the unborn will unite to rebuild the destroyed shrines,” 
He also collaborated with the late Lilias Armstrong (Mrs. 


Bovanus) in producing her erudite work on the phonetic 
and tonal structure of the Kikuyu language. 


His attitude towards white people during this period 
appears to have been appreciative and friendly, and in 
1942 he married Miss Edna Clarke, a school mistress, by 
whom he had a son. During the war he was a farm 
labourer for a time and gave lectures for the Workers’ 
Educational Association. He was one of the Negro intel- 
lectuals who formed the Pan-African Federation and was 
clected its President, with Kwame Nkrumah (now Prime 
Minister of the Gold Coast) as Secretary, and chaired its 
Congress in Manchester in 1945. He is said to have made 
a tour through Europe and to have visited Moscow, but 
whether he actually became a Communist or not seems 
somewhat uncertain, Since returning to Kenya in 1946 
his attitude to Europeans is described as having changed 
for the worse. 

The name he adopted while in England—Jomo Kenyatta 
—-may be explained thus : when a young man he used to 
wear a belt decorated with beads, called in Kikuyu a 
kinyata, and so he acquired this nickname ; Jomo (Njomo 
in Kikuyu) means “ Drawn Sword” rather than ‘* Burn- 
ing Spear” as the journalists have it. 

Everyone knows what tragic events have been taking 
place in Kenya in recent moiths, following on underground 
preparations for several years, and it would be superfluous 
to rehearse them here. So much is unproved and uncertain 
at present that it would ill befit us to venture an opinion on 
the question of Jomo’s responsibility, especially while his 
case is still before the Court. But it seems to be regret- 
tably true that he has allowed his name to be used in the 
sacrilegious parodies of Christian hymns sung by the 
members of Mau-Mau. 

That he is a talented son of the Kikuyu race there can be 
no doubt, but how far a misguided one remains to be seen. 
Is it too late for him to show himself a patriot of the truest 
sort? A man described by Elspeth Huxley as of magnetic 
personality, “ clever (even brilliant), one who, according 
to a writer in the Observer, “ can be gay and charmingly 
discursive, with nothing of the fanatic about him ;’’ what 
a power for good might he not have been had he used his 
gifts in fostering racial understanding and constructive 
co-operation. Would that this might still be possible ! 


(With acknowledgments to the Kikuyu News). 
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New Books 


Fanagalo, and the Bantu Languages in South 

Africa, by D. 'T. Cole. 

This is a reprint from African Studies of March of this 
year, and sets out the results of a careful investigation of 
this strange but most interesting hybrid language, com- 
pounded of a mixture of Zuiu, English, and Afrikaans and 
in use in many parts of the Union and the Rhodesias. Its 
practical utility has earned for it many champions and 
since 1947 at least four booklets, grammars, and diction- 
aries have been printed. For atime in 1948 it was even 
adopted as a subject for classes at the Pretoria ‘Technical 
College, but after a short time it was dropped. Some 
people have advocated that it should be taught in schools, 
and it is this, perhaps, that has brought the language 
experts into action. For to them it is something which 
has “just growed” without any intelligent or scientific 
guidance, and its claims for anything but very temporary 
recognition are very slender indeed. 

It is well, then, in view of extravagant claims made for 
it, that it has been subjected tu this scientific study, so that 
its real value can be adequately judged by reliable linguistic 
authority. The appraisal emerging from this fair but 
searching investigation by Mr. Cole, who is a lecturer in 
Bantu Languages at the University of the Witwatersrand, 
is unfavourable. He makes the following points :— 

(a) Fanagalo was originated by the Indians in Natal 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. (This, as 
far as we are aware, is a new theory of its origin). 

(5) Fanagalo lacks the characteristic featurcs of the 
Bantu languages, and therefore cannot be construed as a 
Bantu language. 

(c) Therefore, the use of terms such as “ Basic Bantu ” 
in reference to Fanagalo is quite incorrect, and misleading 
to those who may be interested in acquiring a knowledge 
of a Bantu tongue. here is no such thing as “ Basic 
Bantu,”’ nor is it possible to devise anything of the sort. 

(d) Any comparison of the origin and development of 
Fanagalo with those of Afrikaans is presumptuous and ill- 
conceived. 

(e) There is no likelihood of Fanagalo becoming the 
lingua franca of Southern Africa—this would imply the 
subordination, to a considerable extent at least, of the 
official languages, not to mention the Bantu languages. 

(f) Though the value of Fanagalo as a lingua franca on 
the mines and in similar industries is undisputed, its use 
otherwise would best be avoided in the interests of improved 
race relations. 

(g) Any suggestion of Fanagalo being adopted as a 
subject for study in European schools is to be deprecated. 
On the other hand, there is a very real and urgent need for 
the inclusion of one or more-Bantu languages in the curri- 


cula of European schools. All the South African univer- 
sities, incidentally, offer courses in Bantu languages. 

Mr. Cole’s final verdict is best set out in his own terms. 
“In the present circumstances,” he concludes, “ Fanagalo 
fulfils a real need on the mines and in certain other indus- 
tries where the multiplicity of languages creates an enor- 
mous problem of communication. It is of great value in 
the normal prosecution of the work, in the prevention of 
accidents, and in the maintenance of satisfactory relations 
between the workers, for lack of mutual understanding 
may lead to friction and violence. Wherever possible, 
however, its use is to be discouraged, for to address the 
Bantu in this debased jargon, if not insulting, is certainly 
not courteous, ‘The future progress and prosperity of 
South Africa are dependent upon the estalishment of good- 
will and mutual respect between the different peoples of 
the country, and one of the prerequisites for mutual under- 
standing is the knowledge of one another’s languages ; there- 
fore the introduction of Bantu languages as subjects for 
study in European schools must be heartily welcomed— 
but Fanazalo is not one of these.” 

* * * * 
Interpreting Theology, 1918-1952, by Daniel Day 

Williams, (S.C.M. Press, 158 pp. 10/6). 

From his chair as Associate Professor of Christian 
Theology in the Chicago Theological Seminary and 
Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chic- 
ago Dr. Williams looks out over the wide landscape of theo- 
logical studies in the Old World and the New. He recog- 
nises the fact that there is a great deal of movement in it, 
and by this he is deeply intrigued. He judges that in its 
present character it dates back to the appearance of Karl 
Barth’s Commentary on the Romans in 1918 and conse- 
quently he selects that year as a suitable starting-point for 
a review of what the theologians have been about since. 
“ Christian theologians,” he says, ‘‘ are carrying on a con- 
versation today which is of the greatest importance for the 
Christian Church and for all men who are looking for a 
constructive faith.” But the field is over-large for the 
modest non-technical book he has in mind as necessary, 
so he limits his survey to four key problems, viz. :— 

Authority and the Bible, 

The Basis of Christian Ethics, 

The Meaning of Jesus, 

The Form and Nature of the Church. 

These are not to be counted of equal significance, but 
there is not one of them but matters very much indeed to 
the Christian who is in earnest about the rationale of his 
belief. After an introductory discussion of what he terms 
“The Theological Renaissance’ Dr. Williams devotes a 
chapter to each of them, setting out ‘‘ what present-day 
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theologians are thinking ”—which was, as a matter of fact, 
the title of the American edition of this book. 

He is not writing for profound theological scholars, 
though for those of them who tend to confine themselves 
to some one restricted area of thought his book might be 
very conducive to a wider and more adequately compre- 
hensive outlook. Such men might term it “ sketchy,” 
but for the constituency in the writer’s mind it is all the 
better for being that. Outline sketches of the theological 
scene are just what are needed, and these are skilfully and 
fairly done. A mere glance through the index will stimu- 
late eagerness to study them. Here are Barth and White- 
head, Niebuhr and ‘Tillich, Temple and Sdéderblom, 

‘Ramsey and Nygren, Kierkegaard, Forsyth, Cullman, 
Bultman, Brunner, Berdyaev and Butterfield and many 
others of like importance. The distinctive contributions 
of each in regard te the topics considered are outlined in 
just proportion. 

It is a part of Dr. Williams’ aim to reinforce the standing 
of theological studies of teday in the minds of active, wit- 
nessing, secving Christians. He is well aware that such 
peopl= often “ suspect theologians of suffocating the life of 
faith under a blanket of technical verbiage.’’ Moreover, 
outside the Church, and inside too, theology is suspected 
of being an archaic way of thinking which blocks scientific 
progress by its dependence upon a mysteriously revealed 
source of knowledge rather than upon the tests of reason 
and experience. ‘These charges are undoubtedly true for 
some theologians all of the time and for all of them some of 
the time. ‘There are occupational hazards and diseases in 
this way of serving the Christian faith, and some of them 
afflict the soul itself.” In this intention he is quite defi- 
nitely successful, because behind his study is the conviction 
that “ theological doctrines are valid only in so far as they 
point us to the fuller truth which is there in God’s word in 
Christ. The intellectualism of theology is qualitied by 
faith.....Theological thinking can be objective, but it 


cannot be detached from personal decision.” 


a 
Foolishness to the Greeks, by 'T. R. Milford, (S.C.M. 

Press 112 pp. 6f/-). 

“To invite outsiders in, and to help those who are al- 
ready inside to explore their heritage,’ is how Canon 
Milford describes the purpose of his book. This implies 
that it is evangelistic in purpose, a testimony regarding the 
realities of the Christian life as the writer knows them by 
which it is hoped to induce outsiders to commit them- 
selves to it as being “ fuller of meaning and purpose, and 
of every sort of richness, than life lived with other pre- 
suppositions.”’ 

There are eight chapters, of which six are addresses given 
during a mission to the University of Toronto last year and 
revised for reproduction in this more permanent form. 
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The seventh is ‘in effect a very helpful discussion of Prayer, 
and the eighth, which is very much stiffer stuff, was origi- 
nally a paper read to a philosophic society. This last the 


POET se 


aati 


Ss, 


writer describes, in view of the title given to the whole © 


book, as ‘‘ a kind of sop to the Greeks.”’ 

There are clear, and obviously dear, convictions behind 
all that Canon Milford has to say, and he sets them out 
with a friendly and persuasive reasonableness. It all reads 


convincingly but probably sounded even better as spoken: ~ 
here and there are touches which, while effective when — 


spoken with a smile or a shrug or a certain intonation, are 
perhaps less impressive in cold print. But it is not difficult 
to believe that the influence of this appeal on senior stud- 
ents and those of a thoughtful type must have been very 
considerable. 


The book is worth coming back to again 


and again, for many things are said quite memorably. A ~ 


few examples will reveal the quality of it better than any 
description or commendation. 

““What do you think about Jesus Christ? This is a 
question we cannot avoid, and it is more a question about 
you than about Him.” 

““T would go so far as to say that even if we had no re- 
cords of Jesus at all, we should know that he had been 
there. 
centre of history.” 

“*T tell you, it is dangerous to try to follow Jesus, for you 
will not know where to stop. . . I say, it is dangerous to take 
Jesus seriously ; he will not leave you where you were. If 
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There would be a Jesus-shaped gap in the very 


you refuse him you will be much further off, and much ~ 


unhappier than if you had never met him. He will make 
it impossible for you even to be a moderately contented 
pagan.” 

“‘T know, too, by experience, how the habitual reference 
of everything to God can give meaning to dull activities 
and duties, can prevent disillusionment and boredom, and 
also add that something extra to the enjoyment of art, 
music, and all good things, without which we miss their 
full meaning. This too is typical. ‘This is all part of the 
daily experience of redemption, the process by which bad 
things are put right, meaningless things are given meaning, 
daily detail becomes filled with infinite significance.” 

“You cannot remain infantile in your knowledge of 
your religion when you are growing up in everything else.” 

“God is a living God and acting now. 
glad about that you had better tremble.” 


If you are not 


Christianity believes in man more deeply than any 
other historic faith ; because it believes that man’s 
spirit can be opened to the cleansing and humbling 
which comes when God meets him in self-giving 
love. 

—D. D. Williams. 
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